THE GENERAL 
GOES ASHORE 


( Official U.S. Army Signal Corps photo} 


Lieutenant-General George S$. 
Patton, Jr., Commander of 
U.S. forces in Sicily, going © 
ashore from his command — 
ship. The General is escorted” 
by a soldier bearing an auto- — 
matic rifle. a 
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URE, the Coast Guard guards our coast. 
... But did you know that our U. S. 
Coast Guardsmen are also charged with the 
job of getting supplies and equipment from 
ships to shore on every flaming coast where 
America forces a landing? 


The illustration above was painted by James 
Sessions, from a returned U. S. Coast Guards- 
man’s eye-witness account of an actual inci- 
dent at Guadalcanal. It shows courageous 
Guardsmen, aided by dependable Jeeps from 
Willys-Overland, unloading a convoy at 
Guadalcanal, under terrific bombing and 
strafing by attacking Japs. 


U. S. COAST GUARD GIVES JAPS THE OLD “ONE-TWO" 


IN JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


Blasting Jap “sons of... Heaven” from the 
air at the same time that they are hauling a 
bomb-punctured barge loaded with valuable 
equipment out of the sea, is just another 
assignment for hard-boiled U. S. Coast Guard 
fighters and tough Willys-built Jeeps. 

On every roaring battle front, and on every 
American-held shoreline in the world, Willys- 
built Jeeps are adding their amazing power, 
speed, agility and ruggedness to the great job 
our soldiers, sailors, marines and coast guards- 
men are doing. They symbolize the determi- 
nation and fighting spirit of America at war. 
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HOW WE GOVERN LIBERATED PEOPLES 


Allies’ new military government sets pattern 
for the liberation of Axis-enslaved peoples 


feng invasion of Europe by the 
United Nations has given us a new 
alphabet agency—the AMG. These ini- 
tials are the abbreviation for the newly 
created Allied Military Government. 

AMG went into action shortly after 
the landing of Allied troops in Sicily. 
A good deal will be res of this or- 
ganization in the next few months, as 
more and more territory .is wrested 
from the Axis powers. It is destined to 
play a pivotal pat both in the prosecu- 
tion of war and in the peace to come. 

What is AMG? AMG is a military 
regime, under joint control of British 
and American officers, designed to re- 
store and maintain order in areas lib- 
erated from the enemy. It is to serve 
as a temporary government until the 
Allied command decides that it may be 
replaced by administrative bodies 
freely elected by the peoples of these 
nations. 

The primary aim ot AMG is to assure 
the protection of Allied troops and their 
lines of communication in occupied re- 
gions. Its secondary purpose is to lay 
the groundwork for a democratic civil 
government 


General Eisenhower has pledged to 

the Italian people that, if they surrender 

romptly, they have nothing to fear 
ms the Allied armies. AMG is to be a 
“beneficent” military government. No 
party, faction, or organization within 
the nation will be accorded special 
privileges. 

AMG hopes to gain the confidence ot 
the populations under its rule and to 
enhance the prestige of the United 
Nations in ead still to be liberated. 


Officers Go to School 


It is the intention of AMG to c 
out its functions in collaboration with 
local authorities— except when they 
were “active” fascists. Only the key 
positions at the top are filled by 
its own personnel. AMG is staffed ex- 
clusively by experienced civil adminis- 
trators and military officers who were 
trained at the Army School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville, Va., and 
similar schools here and in Great 
Britain. 

The Charlottesville School was estab- 
lished in May, 1942. It is under the 
supervision of the provost marshal, 
Major Gen. Allen W. Gullion, and its 


At Nicosia, Sicily, Captain Regan, AMG’s assistant provost marshal, 


checks identity of two civilians to 


prevent escape of war prisoners. 


acn 


faculty is headed by Brig. General 
Cornelius Wickersham. The four-month 
course includes the study of the 
ciples of military and international law; 
the local customs, history, religion, and 
language of territories expected to be 
occupied by the Allies. After one month 
of general study, the officer-students 
specialize in such problems as Public 
Works, Education, Communications, 
etc. The school day is from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., six days a week, and the 
“home work” allows little time for 
leisure. The average age of the trainees 
is 47. 

A similar school is maintained in 
England and the courses of traning in 
both countries are closely co-ordinated. 


Personnel 


AMG is under the indirect super- 
vision of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Allied Commander in Chief in 
the Mediterranean area. The official 
head of the organization is General Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, the military 
governor of Sicily. The functionin 
chief, however, is the seasoned Bri 
military administrator, Maj. General 
Lord Rennell of Rodd, who established 
military rule in Tripoli and Madagas- 
car and who is reputed to be an 
authority on Italian affairs. His deputy 
is U. S. Brig. General Frank J. Me- 
Sherry, an engineer who has served in 
the Army since 1917. Another active 
member of AMG in Sicily is the Italian- 
speaking former Lieutenant Governor 
of New York, Lieut. Colonel Charles 
Poletti. 

The first official acts of AMG in 
Sicily were to dissolve the Fascist party 
and abolish all laws discriminatin 
against persons for race, color an 
creed. In its proclamation to the 
Sicilians, AMG promised food and 
medical supplies to the destitute; guar- 
anteed freedom of religious worship; 
suspended the authority of the crown 
of Italy; granted freedom of the press 
and speech, except where it interfered 
with military necessity; assured protec- 
tion from damage of Italian public and 
cultural buildings; and ordered the re- 
lease of political prisoners. All these 
measures were promptly put into effect. 


How AMG Works 


The most pressing problem was food. 
AMG set to work improving the trans- 
portation of produce from the farms 
to the cities. Wherever necessary it 
doled out food from Allied stocks. It 
also bought up wheat for rationing and 
has retained, for the time. being, the 
system employed by the fascists. 








One ot the most popular steps under- 
taken by AMG was the release of politi- 
cal prisoners. In Palermo alone, over 
two thousand victims of fascism were 
freed from jail. 

AMG quickly enlisted the aid of the 
Catholic priests. Most of them com. 
plied with the request to explain to 
their parishioners the decrees issued by 
AMG. In some localities they served 
as local officials. Shortly after the fall 
of Palermo, Cardinal Lavitrino of Sicily 
assured Lieut. General George S. Pat 
ton of the cooperation of the Catholic 
Church in the occupied territory. 

A new currency was brought to 
Sicily by AMG — the military lira note. 
One side of the bill reads, “Issued in 
Italy,” and gives the denominations 
The other quotes the Four Freedoms 


Critics at Work 


What was surprising was the amount 
ot criticism AMG evoked in Allied coun 
tries. A British publication accused Lord 
Rennell, one of the leaders of AMG, of 
being a former appeaser and fascist 
supporter. Liberal circles in America 
resented AMG’s refusal to engage 
prominent anti-fascist exiles in its efforts 
to liberate the Italian people. Czech 
statesmen charged that AMG was train- 
ing officers to take over the administra- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and ignoring the 
existence of the recognized government 
in-exile. The. most serious and most fre 
quently voiced objection to AMG, how 


Major Gen. 


lord Rennell of Rodd 
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ever, was based on the tact that it was 
a purely British-American project. 
Reports from Washington and Lon- 
don indicate that the scope and au- 
thority of AMG was discussed at the 
Churchill-Roosevelt conference in Que- 
bec. Obviously, different policies will 
have to be developed for the various 
occupied lands. There are, broadly, 
three classes of these countries: (a) the 
Axis powers—German, Italy, Japan; (b) 
the satellite countries—Bulgaria, Hun 
gary, Rumania, Finland; and (c) the 
friendly nations, overrun by the Axis, 
such as Norway, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
etc. Within each group, distinctions 
will have to be made. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Italy will probably be treated 
more leniently than her Axis partners 


What About Germany 


The crucial problem is what is to be 
done with defeated Germany? This 
question can not be settled until an 
understanding is reached with Stalin 
Russia’s attitude toward Germany is 
not the same as that of her Western 
Allies. The manifesto issued recently by 
the “German National Committee” in 
Moscow proposes a peace plan very 
different from the unconditional sur. 
render demanded by the President and 
Mr. Churchill. In the Baltic States, like 
wise, or Finland, Poland, and the Bal- 
kans—who will occupy these countries 
and under what regime? Will it be 
AMG or some Russian committee? 


General Sir Harold 
Alexander 


CG ) 
Frank McSherry 


Then there are the problems of the 
relationship of AMG to the govern- 
ments-in-exile, to the underground 
movements, to the Quislings and “col- 
laborationists” like Laval. According to 
tentative plans, AMG will cooperate 
with governments-in-exile until] a gen- 
eral armistice has been signed and free 
elections can be held in the various 
countries, This, too, is fraught with dif- 
ficulties. In Greece, for instance, the 
populace may object to the return of 
King George. In other countries, there 
is the danger of civil strife between op- 
posing underground movements. 


Whom Will We Deal With? 

As for our attitude toward Quislings, 
the intention of the Allies is to accept 
unconditional surrender from any gov- 
ernment that can meet our terms and 
give us such bases as we require. No 
promises wil] be made in return 

The relationship of AMG to France 
is another unsettled question. Will the 
French troops who participate in the 
fight for the emancipation of their coun- 
try then be willing to accept the alien 
rule of AMG? 

These are the majo: programs con- 
tronting AMG today. On the whole 
it has set a hopeful pattern for Allied 
military government in countries re- 
conquered from the Axis. But its future 
development is bound up with the 
political relations ‘of the United Nations 
themselves. 
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Keep the 
Schools Going 


Free Press 
and Radio 


Chart shows how AMG rakes over administrative, judicial, business affairs of an occupied territory. 
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Bettman Archives 


Harsh Victors of Past Wars 


MG’s government of conquered 

Sicily is probably the most en- 
lightened treatment of conquered peo- 
ples in history. If it is not the perfect 
solution, we must remember that war 
itself is an imperfect solution to inter- 
national problems. 

There is a story told that during 
World War I a professor once had a 
chance to speak with an old African 
cannibal. When the cannibal heard of 
the heavy wartime casualties, he won- 
dered how the Europeans managed to 
eat so many slain foes! The professor 
explained that white men do not eat 
dead enemies, whereupon the cannibal 
was horrified. “What sort of barbarians 
are you,” he asked the professor, “to 
kill without any real object?” 

The cannibal evidently had a primi- 
tive but definite opinion of what should 
be the victor’s policy in any war. The 
professor's views were not nearly so 
primitive, but neither were they so def- 
inite. 


How Rome Dealt with Carthage 


If the professor thought of this ques- 
tion, perhaps it raised in his mind the 
question: “Just what has been the past 
policy of western peoples toward their 
conquered enemies?” Often the policy 
depended on the reason for the war. 
Sometimes it depended on the length 
or fierceness of the war. In most cases 
the extent of the victory played an im- 
portant part. 

For many centuries, conquerors in 
war simply plundered the riches of 
their beaten enemies and demanded the 
payment of regular tribute. Any unfor- 
tunate captives usually were killed or 
enslaved. The harshest treatment of this 


WORLD HISTO 








By Walter Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College 
Author of Europe After 1914, efc. 


kind was imposed on the Carthaginians 
by the Romans in 146 B.C. 

Twice before, Rome had defeated 
Carthage. Both times the loser had to 
give up territories and money. There- 
after the Roman magistrate Cato for 
years ended every public speech with 
the words: “Carthage must be de- 
stroyed!” And after the Third Punic 
War the Romans followed his advice. 
The City of Carthage was razed and 


plows were driven over its site. 


Beginning of International Law 

With the rise of Christianity and 
western civilization, the fate of con- 
quered peoples gradually becamé less 
severe. In medieval and early modern 
times, the peace treaties often were bar- 
gains between the winners and the 
losers. Generally land had to be ceded 
and money paid. Sometimes religious 
and commercial arrangements were also 
made. There was less emphasis on re- 
venge, and more on reward for victory. 
By the close of the Thirty Years’ War, 
in 1648, international law was begin- 
ning to develop. This placed some re- 
strictions on the things that warring 
peoples might lawfully do. 

Napoleon generally imposed harsh 
treaties. His purpose always was to 
strengthen France and permanently 
weaken all its possible enemies. He 








Before selling their captives into 
slavery, the Romans made them pass 
under a yoke to symbolize servitude. 


often made a puppet state out of a 
conquered victim and put one of his 
relatives or favorite generals on the 
throne. His brother Joseph, for example, 
became king of a defeated Spain. Some- 
times, as in the case of Prussia, Na- 
poleon limited the future size of the 
conquered nation’s army. 


Treaties Concern Everybody 


In the century from 1815 to 1914, 
the customary pattern again was one of 
land transfers and money payments. 
This was true of the Franco-Prussian 
War (1870-1871) and of the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-1905). Occasion- 
ally all the major European powers got 
together when an important treaty was 
to be drafted. They acted “in concert” 
to make sure that the peace would not 
create dangerous “sore-spots.” The best 
example of such action was the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878. There the other 
powers forced Russia to modify a harsh 
treaty with defeated Turkey. 

The Paris Peace Conference of 1918- 
1920 had to consider some new condi- 
tions. The Allies had promised self- 
government to the subject peoples of 
the Central Powers. There was a wide- 
spread feeling that the old-fashioned 
method of partitioning the spoils among 
the victors must not be used again. And 
there was a fear that Germany could 
not be trusted to carry out the treaty 
terms without foreign supervision. 


Self-Determination for Freed People 


Some newly freed peoples, such as 
the Czechoslovaks and Poles, were 
given independence under governments 
of their own choosing. But they had to 
promise to treat their own minorities 
fairly, and to accept the supervision of 
a League of Nations Committee on 
Minorities. Other areas, not yet ready 
for independence, were made “man- 
dates.” These were to be temporarily 
governed by some “advanced” states, 
under the watchful eye of a League 
Mandates Commission. 

To make sure that German resistance 
was ended, an army of occupation was 
temporarily placed in the Rhineland. 
It interfered very little with the local 
civil administrations. And for some 
years Allied commissions sat in Ger- 
many to supervise disarmament. 

In.the last war, the Germans also 
used trained men to govern octupied 
regions. But the final goal of their ac- 
tivity was different from that of AMG. 
The latter is designed to maintain order 
during the difficult period between war 
and peace. Eventually it will hand 
over its duties to a popularly-chosen 
native government. 


- ton K. Whee 
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Needed: Manpower 


Manpower for armed forces, industry 
and farms is the first job facing Congress 


HOULD fathers be dratted tor serv- 

ice in the armed forces? 

Congress is expected to give serious 
attention to this question between the 
time it returns to Washington on Sep- 
tember 14 and the October | date set 
by War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
C. McNutt for the first general draft of 
fathers. 

Some Congressmen tavor a change 
in the draft-fathers order. There is sup 
port for a bill ane by Senator Bur 

er (Democrat of Mon 
tana) that would delay the drafting of 
fathers until January 1. 

It is also argued that “We've got 
more soldiers now than we need,” and 
“the drafting of fathers will break up 
families.” Army and Navy officers do 
not agree that “we've got more soldiers 
than we need.” They believe we should 
have more fighting men ready for ac- 
tion than the Axis has. They want a 
total of more than 11,000,000 in the 
armed forces by January 1, 1944. 


Father Draft This Year 


WMC officials say they have put off 
the draft of fathers as long as possible. 
Induction of 18- and 19-year olds and 
childless married men postponed the 
draft of fathers last fall. In March, 
1943, the fathers draft was delayed by 
a decision to take more single men from 
war industry. And in July it was de- 
cided to adjust the draft quotas of each 


state so that all othe: available men 
would be called before any fathers were 
drafted. 

Now Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice Bureau of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has written a letter to al] local 
draft boards explaining why it will be 
necessary to draft fathers this year. He 
said that with 966,000 men called by 
the Army and Navy for July-August- 
September, and 907,000 more esti- 
mated for October-November-Decem- 
ber, this would mean a total of 1,873,- 
000 required. But only 1,427,000 men 
will be available unless 446,000 fathers 
are summoned to the colors. 


Why Fathers Are Called to Colors 


“While many persons feel that the 
war is near conclusion,” declared Major 
General Hershey, “and that the job of 
selective service is about done, I know 
that our hardest days are yet to come. 
We are nearing the bottom of the mili- 
tary manpower pool. This being the 
case, the selection of men needed for 
the armed forces and the deferment of 
men required for agriculture, war pro- 
duction and war-supporting activities 
are much more difficult than in the days 
when we had an ample number of men 
from which to choose.” 

Many local draft boards are opposed 
to drafting fathers while single men 
are still at home, even though these 


to war work, farms, armed forces. 


single men are highly skilled in war 


production. But Major General Hershey 
agrees with war production officials 
that the taking of more skilled men 
from industry will harm the war effort. 
For example, plane production has been 
lagging seven to eight per cent behind 
Army-Navy goals. Airplane manufac- 
turers have protested against the draft- 
ing of more of their workers. They also 
point out that men are leaving aircraft 
plants for higher pay in shipyards and 
other plants. This means that the air- 
craft industry is going to need 600,000 
more workers this year. 

To solve the above problems, the 
War Manpower Commission has 
adopted a three-point program to: (1) 
hold essential workers on war-useful 
jobs; (2) assure the transfer of workers 


, to jobs aiding the war effort; and (3) 


supply men needed for the armed forces 
without cutting war production. 

The WMC program and Major Gen- 
eral Hershey’s letter to draft boards 
mean that from now on a father’s job 
and not his dependents (children) will 
determine whether or not he is to be 
drafted. If a single man has a job of 
importance to the war effort, and a 
father does not, the tather will be 
drafted to fight and the single man will 
remain at home to produce the weapons 
for him to use. But this single man will 
not be permitted to jump from one war 
plant to another hunting for higher pay. 
He will be expected to stay on his job 
and do his bit to increase the produc- 
tion of war material. 

Here is how the WMC program will 
work to transfer skilled workers to war 
jobs and to make sure that men already 
engaged in war work stay on the job. 


Getting the Most Out of Manpower 


1) A new list of 149 “critical” occu- 
pations has been set up covering the 
skills most needed in war plants. Work- 
ers having these skills, and not now 
using them in war work, must get into 
war industry or a vital civilian job by 
October 1, or run the risk of bein 
drafted. This list includes highly skill 
production and service occupations 
(airplane mechanics, electricians, etc.), 
and professional and scientific occupa- 
tions. 

2) The list of non-deterrable indus- 
tries and non-deferrable occupations, 
first issued by the WMC in February, 
1943, has been expanded to include 58 
more activities and 60 occupations. The 
manufacture of such articles, for exam- 
ple, as juke boxes, slot machines, ar- 
tists’ materials, and musical instruments 
(except for the armed forces) is con- 
sidered non-essential to the war effort. 


All men 18 through 37 in these occu- § 


Men in less essential work will go 
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pations or activities must transfer to 
war-essential jobs or be placed first on 
the list for induction by draft boards. 
This will insure that the first fathers 
to be drafted will be those who are con- 
tributing least to the war effort. In 
cases where the drafting of a father 
would work great hardship on his fam- 
ily the local al may defer him. 

8) Local boards have been in- 
structed to consider this question when 
deciding whether to draft a man or de- 
fer him: “Will this man be more useful 


at home in essential wor’ than he will 
be on the battleline?” 
4) Changes were made in the 


WMC's job stabilization program, which 
was adopted in April, 1943, to prevent 
job shifts for higher wages except from 
a nonessential] to an essential industry 
Broad powers are given local and re- 
gional WMC officials to determine 
when the shift of a worker from one 
job to another serves the war effort. 
From now on it will be necessary to 
gain the consent of the U. S. Employ 
ment Service before hiring workers in 
the 149 “critical” occupations. And if a 
worker wishes to leave his own com 
munity to seek employment elsewhere 
he should talk it over with the local 
U. S. Employment office. Otherwise, he 
may find himself denied » job when 
he arrives in a new locality 

Additional power to contro) man 
power was provided in a recen. order 
to the War Labor Board by President 
Roosevelt. He directed the WLB to 
turn over to draft boards the names of 
workers who strike in defiance of its 
orders 


Keeping Men on the Farm 


Agricultural spokesmen warn that 
more attention must be given to the 
farm labor problem They say the dratt 
of farm workers and the drift of men 
to higher paying jobs in war industries 
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AMERICA’S WOMEN ARE DOING 


Each symbol represents one million women 14 and over in December 1942 
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thay cause a serious food shortage this 
winter. 

Figures on farm employment show 
that it is a quarter-million under June 
1, 1942, and a half million under the 
June 1 average of the 1937-41 period. 
The Office of War Information adds 
that in order to prevent crop losses dur- 
ing harvest time the farmers will need 
at least 750,000 more workers. The 
OWI said 500,000 U. S. Crop Corps 
workers had helped farmers plant a 
record acreage and harvest the early 
crops. More of these paid volunteers 
will be needed to harvest fall crops. 

Federal, state and local officials have 
mobilized workers to save crops in 
many localities, and the Army also has 
helped. In Kansas, hundreds of children 
from 10 years up, clerks and business- 
men from towns, and others have en- 
listed through an organized recruiting 
program. In Oklahoma, a “victory 
corps” of high school boys and 300 
farm hands furloughed from the Okla 
homa ordnance works helped get in the 
crops. 

Adding up the tarm-tactory-firing line 
requirements for manpower we find 
that our supply of manpower is getting 
limited. For example, the 1940 census 
showed a total of 52,500,000 persons 


employed either in private or public . 


activities, and those who listed them. 
selves as unemployed but willing to 
take work. Including men and women 
in the armed forces, the latest govern 
ment figures show 64,800,000 Ameri 
cans now employed serving eithg: the 
war effort in uniform or in war plants 
or in essential non-war activities. Even 
allowing for the norma) increase in 
population since 1940, these figures on 
employment show that we are making 
heavy demands on our manpower re- 
sources. The WMC insists. moreover 
that our total manpower requirements 
will reach 65.900.000 in ‘nly 1944 
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' Manpower shortage can be eased by housewives going into war work. 





Where are we to get an addi- 
pos ee 
the armed forces and 1,600,000 more 
for the munition industries? “The prin- 
cipal remaining source of additional 
workers,” declares the WMC, “is 
women now occupied as home-makers 
or who are unoccupied. The most avail- 
able group at present are the 4,100,000 
non-farm housewives under 45 who are 
not responsible for the care of children 
under 16... .” 

Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 

War Production Board, has blamed the 
shortage of womanpower for the dis- 
turbing lag in airplane production. 
“Since about half the workers in air- 
plane factories are women,” he said, 
it is just as fair to refer to woman- 
power shortages as to a And 
there’s a limit to what you can do about 
it since women have been leaving the 
plants because they find that in these 
days of poor laundry service, food 
shortages and servant scarcity their hus- 
bands and children just can’t get along 
without them.” 

There also have been reports that 
100,000 women in war industries have 
qui’ their jobs in the last few months. 
Some of them were said to have quit 
because our victories in North Africa 
and Sicily made them think the war al- 
ready had been won. Officials are now 
ke to convince women war 
workers eat quant‘ties of war 
goods may “i needed to accomplish 
complete victory Efforts aiso are being 
made to encourage more women to take 
war jobs 

An Office ot War Intormation survey 
showed that in many cities stores and 
sometimes banks stay open late several 
nights a week so that women war work- 
ers can do necessary household errands. 
Federal funds have been approved to 
aid in the operation of more than 
2,000 nursery school units and 1,315 
day care centers for children of work- 
ing mothers. 

Critics of present WMC policies in- 
sist that our manpower and woman- 
power problem will not be solved until 
Congress passes a national service law. 
This law would give the government 
power to assign pt loyable persons 
to whatever work would be-of greatest 
aid to the war effort. 

Labor contends that it is undemo- 
cratic to force workers to work for 
vate employers who wil] profit by their 
services. In reply it is said that Britain 
remains a democracy but has had a 
National Service Act since 1940. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has not publicly favored 
such a law, and Congress has delayed 
action on the Austin-Wadsworth bill. 
But if the WMC's three-point program 
for voluntary manpower control does 
not work smoothly Congress is ex- 
pected to pass this bill 















Prelude to Invasion of Italy 


While the Germans in Sicily fought 
to delay the advance of the American, 
Canadian and British armies, 26 Ger- 
man divisions rolled into northern Italy, 
fortified the Po Valley and the Istrian 
peninsula. In Milan, Turin and Rome, 
the war-sick, hungry Italian people 
rioted for peace, organized strikes 
which slowed down tactories. 


Conference at Quebec 


In the Citadel fortress of Quebec, 
Canada, President Roosevelt met with 
Prime Minister Churchill] for the sixth 
time to plan for the total defeat of the 
Axis partners. Following meetings be 
tween the military staffs of both gov 
ernments, there were political talks 
between the foreign ministers of China 
(T. V. Soong), Great Britain (Anthony 
Eden) and the United States (Cordell 
Hull). Russia was not represented at 
the conference. 

It was announced that British Vice 
Admiral) Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
famed chief of the Commandos. was 
appointed to head a newly created 
separate Allied Southeast Asia Com 
mand to carry out military operations 


Other Events of the Summer 


based on India and Ceylon. Lord Louis’ 
appointment suggests the type of 
swashbuckling land, water and air cam- 
paign that may be waged against the 
Japanese in Burma. 

The United States and Britain recog- 
nized the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation at Algiers as the ad- 
ministrative authority for the French 
overseas territories under its control. 
The committee was not recognized as 
a government of France or of the 
French Empire. 


The Pacific War 


In strategic bombing raids, we 
smashed oil refineries at Surabaya, 
Java; seared the huge Jap oil port of 
Balik Papan on Borneo; smashed Macas- 
sar, Celebes; wrecked 282 planes at 
Wewak, off the coast of New Guinea. 


War in Asia 


General Chennaults 14th Air Force 
tallied a 9 t6 1 score over the Japs in 
China. Lin Sen, President of China, 
died. General Chiang Kai-shek took 
over the presidency Field Marshal Sir 
Archibald Wavell replaced the Mar. 
quess of Linlithgow as Viceroy of 
India. General Claude Auchinleck took 


over Marshal Wavell’s tormer post of 
Commander in Chief in India. 


Revolution in Latin America 

In Argentina, General Pedro Rami- 
rez, thought to be pro-Ally, ousted the 
government of President Ramon Cas- 
tillo, clamped down military rule. 


Administration 

President Roosevelt created the 
Office of War Mobilization, appointed 
James Byrnes to head it The Board of 
Economic Warfare was abolished and 
the Office of Economic Warfare was 
created to end squabples between Vice 
President Wallace, head of BEW and 
Jesse Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Sumner Welles 
resigned as Under Secretary of State. 

Judge Marvin Jones took over Chester 
Davis’ job as Food Administrator. 
Chester Bowles became head of OPA 


after Lou Maxon resigned 


Congress 

A pay-as-you-go tax bill was passed, 
including a 20 per cent withholding 
tax. Congressional leaders favored a 
sales tax to raise more money. The 
Smith-Connally anti-strike bill was 
passed over a Presidential vote 
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OUND-FACED, sspectacled Dr. 
T. V. Soong, China’s Foreign 
Minister, looks almost schoolboyish, but 
his reputation as a hard hitter is well 
known from London to Washington. Be- 
cause he is a blunt, undiplomatic diplo 
mat who gets things done, Dr. Soong 
was the perfect man to represent China 
at the Quebec Conference. People listen 
to Dr. Soong, and thgy usually give him 
what he wants. 

“T. V.,” as his friends call him, fs 
subordinate only to his bruther-in-law, 
Chiang Kai-shek. He is a member of 
China's most influential family His 
three sisters married China’s three most 
important men: Sun Yat Sen, father of 
the Chinese Republic Generalissimo 


WHO'S 


T. V. SOONG 


Chiang Kai-shek, and H H_ Kung, 
China’s Finance Minister 

“T. V.,” for Tse-vung (which means 
‘Scholarly Son”) has made it his job 
to influence people in China's behalt. 
As China’s no Finance Minister, 
and as president of the Bank of China, 
Soong is considered one of the shrewd- 
est international financiers in the world 
He is the man who found funds to 
keep China fighting. He personally 
wheedled $100,000,000 out of the 
United States for China’s war on Japan 
when China was fighting Japan single 
handed 

Born in Shanghai, China, 48 years 
ago, Soong attended Harvard Univer- 
sity and took post-graduate work at 
Columbia, where he was a brilliant 
economics student. ‘Scholarly Son” 
lived up to his name. 

After working in several New York 
banking houses for a time, he returned 








WHO 


to China. As general manager of the 
Central.Bank, he introduced the bank- 
ing system he had learned in the United 
States. He checked fraud and corrup 
tion, and made revenues flow in. Later, 
as Finance Minister, he put Chinese 
finance on a Western basis, establishing 
a central banking system and unifying 
the currency 

It was as president of the Bank of 
China, which he founded, that he 
engineered the great English and 
American loans to his country. “Dr. 
Soong certainly knows how to sell the 
spirit of China,” commented Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse Jones 

His directness makes it easy for 
Washington officials to get along with 
him. He talks in short, brisk sentences 
with a Boston accent. He has a solemn 
face and seldom smiles, but when an 
agreement has been reached he may 
break into a grin and start to tell funny 
stories. He likes to prove his mastery 
of English by making puns 
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United Nations Take the Offensive 


United Nations troops push forward, driving back 
the Axis forces! This was the story of the summer's 
fighting, as the Allies scored gains on nearly all the 
fronts. Study the map above, for a review of the main 
events. (Shaded portion of map is land ar&® held by 
the Axis.) 

1. In Russia, the Nazis launched an offensive early 
in the summer. But the Red Army stopped the Ger- 
mans in their tracks. Then the Russians started their 
own powerful offensive. They drove back the Nazis 
and recaptured key cities like Orel, Belgorod, and 
Kharkov. 

2. A great Allied armada invaded the island of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea. The Americans and British 
landed at several points, and pushed steadily across the 
island. The people welcomed our troops, as we drove 
the Axis out of Sicily. 

3. From bases in Britain, Allied bombers carried 
out heavy raids against Hamburg, Berlin, and other 





4. In Algiers, French forces were united when Gen- 
eral DeGaulle and General Giraud agreed to form the 
French National Committee of Liberation. 

5. In Germany, the Nazi secret police were given 
harsher powers to keep order among the panic-stricken 
civilians, 

6. Southern Italy was shelled by Allied warships, 
while Rome, Milan, Turin were bombed. 

7. The people of France and other Axis-held na- 
tigns strengthened their “underground” organizations. 
They prepared to assist an Allied invasion. 

8. American planes bombed Japanese defenses in 
the Kurile Islands. 

9. The Japanese were driven from New Georgia 
in the Solomon Islands. 

10. The Aleutian Islands were cleared of Japanese 
as we recaptured Kiska. This opened our shortest high- 
way to the heart of the Japanese Empire. 

11, China, with U. S. air help, turned back new Japa- 
nese offensives. The Chinese still need planes and guns. 
















NAVIGATION LAWS (1848) 
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RIVERS AND CANALS (1869) 








STANDARDIZED WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES (1875) 


STANDARD TIME ZONES (1883) 





COPYRIGHT PROTECTION (1887) 


AGRICULTURE (1905) 





LABOR LEGISLATION (1905) 


ae WARCOTIC DRUG CONTROL (1909) 
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CONTROL OF SLAVE TRADE (1919) 












PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES (1921) 









Examples of international co- 
operation that worked before. 





ICE PRESIDENT WALLACE tells 


a_story about a young friend ot his 
named George, an uncompromising pac- 
ifist. George believed that we Amer- 
icans were suckers to get into World 
War I, and double of ot to get in- 
volved twice in a European mess. 

The Vice President disagreed. He told 
George that the democratic powers had 
a job to do betore they could start to 
build the kind of world where men 
could live in peace and security They 
would first have to destroy the power 
of the aggressor nations by torce 

Gradually George became converte 
to the necessity of using physical torce 
to fight tascist aggression. When the 
Japanese attacked at Pearl Harbor he 
at once determined to become 4 dive 
homber in the Marines 

Two weeks after he won his wings 
and while he was taking combat train 
ing, there came a telegram announcing 
his death He and another boy were on 
a routine “oxygen hop.” diving trom 
20,000 teet altitude Thev tailed to pull 
out of the dive 

George neve: doubted that he and 
his comrades would deteat the Nazis 
and the Japanese But he was less op 
timistic about winning the peace 

In a letter written shortly betore ne 
was killed, George said “This war is 
our job and we are going to win it on 
the battlefronts, come hell o: high 
water The really tough job is going to 
begin afte: the war when the same 
torces that got us into this one will be 
pitte! against the men who've got the 
guts to fight tor a world in which every 
body can have a chance to de useful 
work We kids are depending on you 
older guys not to let this thing happen 
again. What we're fighting tor now must 
not die in an armistice” 

George was right “Uhe things we 
tought for in the last wa: died in- the 
‘Long Armistice” of 1919-1939 

Let’s go back to that mornmg ov 
November |]. 1918, when the “Cease 
Fire!” order sounded ” 


Cooperation in World War ! 


The Allies of 1914-1918 buili up « 
system of military and economic unity 
The huge problem of shipping was 
handled by the Allied Maritime Trans 
port Council. In the economic field. an 
Inter-Allied Commission on War Pur 
chases and Finance was set up. Military 
unity was achieved under French Gen 
eral Ferdinand Foch 

This inter-Allied machinery ot war 
time cooperation wasn’t pertect. But 
officials in the Allied countries looked 
ahead. They saw the, postwar prob- 


Between Two Wars 


lems. And they hoped that the war- 
time machinery of cooperation could be 
converted to the requirements of the 
period between the end of hostilities 
and the final peace treaty. On October 
21 1918, the British Foreign Office 
proposed that during the period be- 
tween the armistice and the nal peace, 
the Allies carry on the cooperation 
which grew up out of the war. 

Herbert Hoover, United States Food 
Administrator who was our represent. 
ative on the Allied Food Council in 
Paris. was ordered to turn down the 
proposal 

The Allied governments broke up 
their organizations soon afte: the sign 
ing of the Armistice Each country 
started looking to: its own solution of 
its economic problems United States 
representatives were withdrawn from 
bodies like the Reparations Commis- 
sion, the Rhineland High Commission, 
and the Lnter-Allied Military and Naval 
Commission of Control. We washed our 
hands of further responsibility for the 
peace settlement. International coopera 
tion began to crack up 


Who Rejected the League? 


then the United states Senate cast 
its shadow wer the Versailles Treaty 
and the League of Nations 

It has been said that the American 
people rejected the League because 
they wanted to get “back to normalcy 
How true is that? 

While President Wilson was attend 
mg the Peace Genterence in Paris, a 
aumber of Senaturs warned him that 
they would not vote to ratify a treaty 
that might commit this country to per 
manent entanglement in the affairs 
Europe But the President went ahead 

When the Treaty of Versailles” was 
trawn up. at President Wilson’s insist 
ence the first twenty-six articles tormed 
4 covenant. or constitution. for a 
League of Nations The League had 
three purposes (]) to see that the 
territorial and disarmament provisions 
it the peace treaties were carried out, 
‘2) to coordinate the work done by the 
pre-war internationa) organizations 
(see pictogram. this page) and to en- 
courage international cooperation in 
economic, health. and welfare activi 
ties; (3) to prevent or at least shorten 
international conflicts 


POSTWAR WORLD .UNIT! 


First installment in a series of 


22 units on Postwar Problems 
and Planning, to be published 
weekly during the school year 
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When the President returned to 
Washington he insisted that the treaty 
be ratified with no reservations affect- 
ing ine League. The American people 
as a whole were probably in favor of 
the Treaty and the League. They had 


“foreign meg age vggll But the evi- 
dence shows that the majority of the 
American people never rejected the 
League. 

Although the United States did not 
join the League of Nations, we took part 
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in a number of meetings among nations 
in the 1920s, These meetings were all 
steps in the direction of irfternational 
cooperation for peace. 

After World War I, the United States, 
Britain and Japan became involved in a 
gigantic naval building race. We would 
not stop unless the others did. The 
others refused to stop unless we stopped 
first. 

In 1921, President Harding invited a 
number of nations to a disarmament 
conference in Washington. The confer- 
ence resulted in several treaties. 

Under the Five-Power Treaty, Great 
Britain, the United States, Japan, France 
and Italy agreed to stop building first- 
class battleships, and to scrap some of 
their then existing battleships. 


Japanese Pacific Diplomacy 


To get the Japanese to agree to the 
arrangement, the United States and 
Great Britain agreed not to fortify ad- 
vanced bases in the Pacific. This made 
Japan the dominant power in Far East- 
ern waters. : 

In 1930, the Naval Limitation Treaty 
was revised. At a 1935 naval conference 
in London, the Japanese delegates with- 
drew and the pact came to an end 

Although it helped to lessen the ten- 
sion in the Pacific for a while, the 
va Disarmament Conference 
was a failure. 


(Concluded on page 21) 


Numbers on bottom map show Hitler’s bloodless conquests: (1) Austria—March 13, 1938; (2) Sudeteniland—October 
1, 1938; (3) Bohemia-Moravia—March 15, 1939; (4) Slovakia—March 16. 1939; (5) Memel—March 23, 1939. 


no chance to vote on the question, but 
public discussion showed that they 


were willing to take on new world re- 
sponsibilities 
However, certain reservations were 


added to the Treaty and it was de- 
feated in the Senate by a seven-vote 
margin. Twenty 9 the Senators who 
helped to defeat the treaty voted 
against it because they were not in 
favor of the reservations. They were in 
favor of the League without any reser 
vations. 

President Wilson hoped that the 1920 
presidential election would be a 
“solemn referendum” on the League. 

But Warren G Harding,the Repub- 
lican candidate, also promised that if 
he were elected he would work for “an 
association of nations for the promotion 
of international peace.” On that groynd, 
many pro-Leaguers supported Harding 


Peace Sabotaged by Politics 


Harding was elected. He failed to 
carry through his pre-election promises, 
and the American people lost the 
League. Isolationists point to the Demo. 
cratic defeat as evidence that the major 
ity of the American people are against 
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Congress Goes Back fo Work 


ONGRESS will be back in session this 

week. Its short summer recess has 
given the members of the House and 
Senate an opportunity to return home 
to find out what voters are thinking 
about—and more importantly how they 
feel about the conduct of the war as 
regards both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. . 

Here is a preview of what will prob- 
ably be the temper of Congress as it takes 
up its legislative task. In the first place, 
the members are aware that if an elec- 
tion were held today, President Roose- 
velt would be re-elected for a fourth 
term by almost as large a majority as he 
received in 1940. This attitude of the 
voters is a direct reflection of their 
satisfaction with the way the war is 
going and with President Roosevelt's 
management of our part in it. 

Congress has been bucking the Presi- 
dent—and it will continue to do so—but 
that opposition is confined strictly to 
the home front. It concerns only those 
economic activities of the White House 
which have to do with civilian controls 
As far as the military phase of the Presi- 
dent’s war program is concerned, Con- 
gress will continue its one hundred per 
cent support of Mr. Roosevelt. 


Opposition to Domestic Policy 


It will be a lot different on matters 
of domestic policy. To understand how 
Congress feels we must keep in mind 
that for a long time we have had a 
Government by Executive directives in 
Washington—not wholly. of course, but 
in large measure. 

Last January a quiet revolt took 
place. It was a new Congress, elected 
the preceding November. It contained 
many new faces—and some of those 
who were missing were members who 
had been all-out in their support of the 
New Deal. So the session which began 
last January, and which is continuing 
this week, decided tc take back some 
of the powers it had handed over to the 
Executive department. 

Congress today is a conservative 
body. It is aware that it has lost much 
of its patronage powers and it wants 
those powers back. It expressed its 
dissatisfaction during the pre-summer 
part of the session by paring down the 
money which the White House re- 


quested for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, for the Office of War Informa- 
tion and for other agencies. Just before 
it recessed it passed the Smith-Connally 
anti-strike measure. Mr. Roosevelt 
vetoed it and sent it back. Congress 
promptly passed it again over his veto. 

On food subsidies the same thing 
happened. The President wanted 
$2,000,000,000 and the extension of 
the life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for two more years. Congress 
refused to grant this, and instead ex- 
tended the life of CCC for only six 
months and appropriated $350,000,000 
of new capital. This limited sharply the 
total sum available for the White House 
campaign to roll back prices. 

How Strong Is Labor’s Influence? 

Here is something specially to watch 
as the session resumes. Local leaders of 
organized labor have been conferring 
with members while they were back 
home. They have discussed labor's 
Congressional program and asked for 
support. A Congressman gives closer 
attention to such requests as campaign 
time draws near. And already everyone 
here is thinking and acting politically— 
with one eye on the 1944 elections. 
Hence, it will be interesting to see how 
strong is the influence of organized 
labor with Congress this winter. 

The same thing applies to Senators 
and Representatives from the farm dis- 
tricts who have been visited by repre- 
sentatives of what is called the farm 
bloc. 

Congress is also bound to be guided 
in part by the progress of military 
events. If the European phase of the 
war should be over this year, or very 
early in 1944, that fact will play a 
tremendous part in influencing the atti- 
tude of Congress toward legislation. A 
postwar atmosphere 1s already apparent 
in Washington. It will be very evident in 
Congress this winter—unless the United 
Nations meet with unexpected reverses 

I said early in this article that if an 
election were to be held today, Mr. 
Roosevelt would win a fourth term 
easily. But the fact is that the election 
will not be held until nearly 14 months 
from today. Also, we are not sure that 
Mr. Roosevelt will then be a candidate. 
If the war is over—or so nearly over 


HINGTON 


By Creighton J. Hill q 


Our Washington Correspondent 


that all doubt about its outcome is re- 
moved—he may retire. 

Congress knows this. And Congress 
also knows that 1944 may see one of 
those tidal changes which always take 
place in our American political system 
after one party has been in power for 
a long time. The, Republicans may be 
coming back. That we are certain to 
have a Republican House is already 
unofficially conceded by even the most 
ardent New Dealers. 


Eyes on ‘44 


If the President runs, the Democrats 
have more than an even chance of 
carrying the White House. If he does 
not run, the Republicans will win. All 
of these speculations are in the minds 
of Senators and Representatives as they 
renew their session this week. They will 
think and vote with these factors in 
mind. 

All of which adds up to one funda- 
mental probability, The session this 
winter will be cautious and conservative 
—with no outstanding issues or meas- rf 
ures dominating the scene. Congress ; 
will continue to chip away at the White 
House and take back wherever it can its 
powers which the President borrowed. 
It will be niggardly in granting him any 
concessions on domestic programs. It 
will watch and wait—watch the news- 
paper headlines and wait for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s fourth term decision. 










Coming in on a Wing and a Prayer 


Talburt in N.Y. World-Telegram 
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» . What should be done with Germany, 
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WORT WEEKS 


Classroom Activities 


World History Behind the News, p. 5. 


From the moment the war started in 
1939, the 64-dollar question has been: 
“What shall be done with Germany and 
Japan in order to keep permanent peace 
in the world?” Almost equally impor- 
tant: “What will become of the nations 
which came into being after World 
War I and which have since been swal- 
lowed by Germany, or, in the case of 
the Baltic States, by Russia?” 

The article points out that the atti- 
tude of the conqueror toward the con- 
quered has changed from the days when 
the loser became the main course of a 
victory feast at worst, and when, at 
best, he was enslaved and his nation 
made powerless. Since wars today sel- 
dom involve only two nations, the deci- 
sion regarding the fate of the con- 
queror is made by a “concert” of allied 
nations. The laws of war laid down in 
the Hague conventions are generally in- 
voked. AMG demonstrates that the 
United Nations are not seeking terri- 
tory from this war, but what their pol- 
icy toward our present enemies will be 
is still a problem that keeps worrying 
the world. 

The teacher should remind the class 
of what happened to Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey at the Versailles 
Conference. If there is a wall map avail- 
able, showing pre-1914 boundaries, 
point out the extent of territory lost by 
each nation. 

Assign members of the class to re- 
port on the treatment of captives by: 
American Indian tribes, the Aztecs, the 
Babylonians, the Greeks and Trojans, 
Julius Caesar, Napoleon. A brief treat- 
ment of such retaliations can be found 
in most history books. Ask an individual 
student to report on the agreements 
reached at the Hague Conferences, The 
class might make a study of news re- 
ports on American and Canadian prison 
camps, with the object of determinin 
whether they comply with internationa 
law. Figures and facts on German treat- 
ment of Jews in occupied Europe may 
be obtained from the American jouth 
Congress, 330 W. 42d St., New York, 
as a basis for discussion of Hitler’s poli- 
cies toward the conquered. 

Have the class conduct a public-opin- 
ion poll in the school or community on: 








DR. WALTER C. LANGSAM 


WORLD WEEK takes pleasure in in- 
troducing Dr. Walter C. Langsam, its 
new liaison officer between history and 
current events, who will write “World His- 
tory Behind the News” each week. Dr. 
Langsam is professor of History at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., also familiar 
on the campuses of Columbia, Duke, Ohio 
State and the University of British Colum- 
bia, where he has taught as a visiting pro- 
fessor. Listeners of WGY have heard his 
voice, giving analyses of the news. 

Before the war, he made three trips to 
Europe and worked in the state archives of 
Paris and Vienna. Dr. Langsam has written 
six books dealing with world events, im- 

erialism, and the Napoleonic wars. Per- 

oe his best-known work is The World 
Since 1914, now in its fifth edition. He has 
edited the Lippincott Historical Series of 
texts, has served on the editorial board of 
the Journal of Modern History, and is a 
member of several committees of the 
American Historical Association. 





Italy and Japan after the war is ended? 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What was the fate of a conquered 
tribe or nation in past times? 

2. Do you think that nations guilty 
of starting a war should be punished? 
Why? How? 

3. Has the United States ever gained 
territory by defeating another nation? 
When? What territory? Was this justi- 
fied at the time? Would you justify it 
today? 

4. Did the United States gain any 
territory from World War I? 

5. What did Japa: gain as an Allied 


nation? Has this had any effect upon 
the present war? 

6. What does a “concert of nations” 
do in deciding peace treaties? 


How We Govern Liberated 
Peoples, p. 3. 

This article and the history article 
are closely related and should be dis- 
cussed in relation with each other. Post- 
war problems are here upon us today. 
AMG officers are coping with them in 
Sicily, which is the Rest testing ground 
for men of experience, courage and 
imagination. How are they trained and 
what are they doing? 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What qualities would fit a man to 
be a good AMG officer? 

2. How are such officers 
trained in America and Britain? 

8. List the problems likely to con- 
front an officer going into an occupied 
village. 

4, Compare reports ot AMG activi- 
ties in Sicily with those coming through 
from Nazi-occupied territories. 

5. Discuss how problems in other 
countries to be liberated will differ from 
those in Sicily. 


being 


Between Two Wars, p. 10. 

This article is the first in a year-long 
unit series of basic articles on the prob- 
lems of “Winning the Peace” and.plan- 
ning for reconstruction, both interna- 
tional and internal. Each issue of World 
Week will carry an article on the Post- 
war World and the unit will be accom- 
panied by the Postwar Teacher's Guide, 
which is distributed to all subscribers 
using World Week in quantity as a 
dividend. This was designed as a class- 
room tool, and suggests specific class- 
room activities paralleling every unit 
in the series, special aids for Commu- 
nity Activities, an ample bibliography, 
and evaluation tests. This article, on 
how the Allies lost the last peace, should 
be considered with relation to the World 
History and the AMG articles. 


Air Week, p. 14. 

Helicopters have probably come to 
stay and will fit themselves into the air 
age of the future, possibly for wide- 
spread private use. 1. How may a gen- 
eral use of helicopters affect population 
distribution? 2. Ask students to watch 
for other changes in means of - 
tation and report to the class. 3. 





ae 





So 





kinds of education are our men receiv- 
ing from fighting a global war? 4. Can 
you foresee problems which may arise 
when men used to the violent excite- 
ment, speed, and adventure of war are 
home again doing monotonous work? 
Name some of them 


News of the Summer, p. 8. 


The teacher will find it profitable in 
months to come to use this news page 
as a quick and handy reference for 
dates and facts which occurred during 
the summer. For this reason, the pupils 
should also be advised to save this copy 
of World Week. If the magazine be 
comes worm, this page and the map 
page opposite might be cut out and 
pasted on cardboard 


Map of Axis-Held Territories, p. 9. 


Point out to the class that of the en 
tire continent of Europe, only Spain, an 
Axis sympathizer, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the British Isles, and the tiny spot of 
Europe held by Turkey are free from 
German occupation. Note, by compari 
son, how sprawling is Japan's immense 
conquest. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. After a study of the map, can 

_ explain what Hitler means when 
e speaks of his “Fortress Europe”? 

2. What are the advantages of such 
a solid mass of territory over a wide 
spread territory, much of it island, 
which Japan has conquered in the Pa- 
cific? What are the disadvantages? 

3. Name the European nations which 
the United Nations may be expected to 
liberate. 

4. What does the map tell regarding 
the importance of re-opening the Burma 
Road? 


Know Your World, p. 16. 


A glance at the map shows that al- 
though Russia and Japan may seem 
very. far from the United States, the 
three nations nearly meet at the top of 
the Pacific. Kamchatka is only seven 
miles from the northernmost Kurile; 
Attu is 765 miles away—about three 
hours by bomber—and about an hour 
from the nearest Russian island. Climate 
and weather are so extreme there that 
fog, rain, and ice make campaigning 
difficult the year around. It will be as 
hard to dislodge the Japanese from 
‘Paramushiro as it was to drive them 
from Attu, but American meteorologists 
are slowly licking the problem of 
weather. 

The attack on Attu was begun only 
after careful study and calculation. 
American forces approached the island 
under a blanket of fog, and made their 
landing at a moment when the atmos- 

re was clear enough to permit them 
to see what they were doing 


The class should study the map care- 
tully, bearing in mind that Kamchatka 
is as big as New Mexico, although it 
appears small, and that the distance 
from Paramushiro to Tokyo is more 
than that between New York and Chi- 
cago. So although the top of the world 
seems crowded with islands, distances 
are actually rather great. On a wall 
map locate the Kuriles with relation to 
Siberia, Japan, and Alaska. Compare 
the distance of the Aleutians from 
Tokyo with that from the Solomons, the 
East Indies, and Burma. Sho:v distance 
between the west coast of the United 
States and the North and South Pacific 
islands. If you can find an air map 
compare air routes 


Questions for Discussion: 

1 - Why is the North Pacific campaign 
of particular importance in the war 
against Japan? 

2. What does the name Kurile mean? 
ls it appropriate? Why? 

3. Compare the climate of England 
and that of the Kuriles, which are in 
ibout the same latitudes. 

4. Who are the Ainus? Can you ex 
plain why they have remained a back 
ward people? 

5. What do the Japanese get out of 
the Kurile Islands? 


Needed: Manpower, p. 6. 


We are so accustomed to think of the 
United States as an almost inexhausti- 
ble source of power and material that 
it is important to realize the demands 
being made upon our supply of man 
power. We have two distinct war 
fronts: fighting and production. One 
must not function at the expense of the 
other. This article supplies facts upon 
which decisions of drafting fathers and 
labor must be based. 

Questions for Discussion: 
1. What evidence is there that more 


men are needed to produce food and 
war materials? 2. What are the argu- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(September 20-25 Issue) 
Food Fights for Freedom—the Problem of 
Food Production and Conservation 


Denmark: Delayed Action Bomb. 

World History Behind the News: Denmark 
Between Two Wars. 

Postwor World: 2. The United Nations o 
Product of War 

Know Your World: The Po Valley 

Inside Washington: The State Department 

They Fought for Freedom ,picture page): 
Ethan Allen 


Teacher-subscribers who have not re- 
ceived their copy of World Week's Teach- 
er's Guide to the Postwar World should 
address: World Week Subscription Depart- 
ment, 220 East 42d $t., New York 17,N. Y 











ments tor and against the dratting of 
fathers into the Army? 3. What new 
responsibilities will fall upon mothers of 
families if fathers are drafted? 4. How 


can members of the class help if their 
fathers are drafted? 5. Should farmers 
be permanently deferred in this country 
as they are in England? 6. What other 
work besides farming might be consid- 
ered as essential as fighting? 


Congress: Inside Washington, p. 12. 


[he present Congress nas made a 
record for non-brilliance. A study of the 
Congressional Record or a visit to House 
or Senate might lead one to conclude 
that Congress was unaware there is a 
war going on. Politics as usual, and 
baiting the President seem to have oc- 
cupied most Congressmen’s thoughts, 
to the exclusion of the war 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why do Congressmen like to go 
home during recess? 

2. If the President were re-elected in 
1944 with a Republican Congress, what 
might happen? Has this situation ever 
occurred before? When? 

3. What are labor leaders likely to 
demand of their Congressmen? Farm- 
ers? Industrialists? 

4. What kind of legislation will re- 
turned soldiers tavor? Why? 

5. What groups of people are dis- 
satisfied with the present Congress? 
Why? Which are pleased? 

6. Do you think this Congress rep- 
resents the people successfully in re- 
volting against the President? Can you 
give evidence for your statement? 

7 Why is it possible that the Repub- 
licans may win in 1944? What prece- 
dents from the past might support the 
author’s predictions? 

William Penn, p. 20. 
Questions tor Discussion: 

1. How did Penn show his sturdy 
independence and belief in equality? 

2. What does the Society of Friends 
mean to most Americans today? 

3. What services do the Friends per- 
torm during war-time? Do they ever 
take part in actual combat? Why? 

4. Which was the morc tolerant col- 
ony, Pennsylvania or Massachusetts? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
t l-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b 
II. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T: 4-F; 5-T. 
Ill. 1-b, 2-a; 3-c; 4-b 
IV. 4, 6, 1. 8,5. 7 3,2 
V. 1-Japan; 2-Paramushiro: 3-Tokyo; 4- 
Russia. 


VI. 1-T; 2-F: 3-1; 4-F; 5-1 
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EDITORIAL MEMO 
From Us to You: 
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EPTEMBER, 1943! As school reopens 

and Scholastic Publications resume 
their regular stride, the world is enterin 
its fifth year of total war and the United 
States approaches the second anniversary 
ot Pearl Harbor. Our work, our thoughts, 
our diet, even our limited leisure—all are 
shaped by the shadow of that gigantic tact. 
With a heave-ho and together may we 
bring the day of victory within our grasp 
before this school vear ends! 


© ° 


As that day comes steadily closer, the 
minds of all men everywhere are turning 
to the world after war. To meet the needs 
of social studies and other classes for basic 
material unavailable elsewhere, Senior 
Scholastic and World Week are publishing 
a weekly series of articles constituting a 
year-long unit on “The Postwar World.” 
Junior Scholastic will carry a parallel series 
of simpler articles. The main series will 
contain 32 articles grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: 1. Background for Tomor 
row. II. The Crucial Problems. III. Pro 
posals for World Security. IV The Eco- 
nomics of Peace. V. Science and Welfare 
in the Postwar World. VI. Give the People 
Light 


° co co 


For several years Scholastic Magazines 
have maintained their Subscription Service 
Department at Dayton, Ohio, in the print- 
ing plant. War industry and the difficulties 
of distance made the system increasingly 
unmanageable. This summer we moved 
our Subscription office to New York, where 
it is now established on the ninth floor of 
the News Building, under the same roof 
with all other departments of our organiza- 
tion. A staff of 32 people is now equipped 
to handle your a there with a mini- 
mum of delay. From now on, all corre- 
spondence with Scholastic Publications, 
whether Circulation, Editorial, or Advertis- 
ing, should be addressed to 220 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 


° ° ° 


Another summer pr’ lication ot Scholastic 
will gladden the eyes of thousands of high 
school folks who have followed the for- 
tunes of “Boy dates Girl,” in Scholastic and 
“Bib and Tuck” in Junior Scholastic. Gay 
Head, the popular author of that series 
has prepared a freshman handbook, Hi 
there, High School! It’s a collection of hot 
tips on how to have a good time and get 
the most out of high school. Smack in the 

roove for modern youth, this smart little 
handbook can be obtained by teachers or 
principals at 20 cents per single copy, or 
15 cents each for 10 or n ore 


OFF THE PRESS 


Atlas of American History, james [rus- 
low Adams, editor. A odisvies of 147 
maps executed by expert cartographers. 
directed by the pe Fe. who prepared the 
Dictionary of American History. This vol- 
ume is a rich store of information usually 
difficult to obtain, beautifully and effec- 
tively presented in line maps chronolog 
ically arranged. Places Pa events are 
brought into fresh and exciting focus. It 
has an excellent index One could wish 
that the volume gave more attention to 
social and economic history, and that it 
did not end with 1912 (Scribner's, New 
York, $10.00.) 

Geographic School Bulletins. Beginning 
October 4, this weekly bulletin will con- 
tinue to provide teachers and students with 
valuable material on subjects of current 
news interest Each issue contains five 
factual] articles and seven illustrations or 
maps. (National Geographic Society. 
Washington, D. C., 25c for 30 issues. ) 

Using the Wealth of the World, by Rob- 
ert | Adriance. An economics text for 
high school students, introducing them in- 
terestingly and without bias to problems 
of buying, ——. social security, farm- 
ing, mining, employment, transportation, 
and trade both domestic and foreign. The 
author compares competing economic sys- 
tems, with a glance to the future for the 
student choosing a career. Illustrations, 
reading lists, and study guides ( Little. 
Brown, Boston. $1.88.) 

Teachers Enjoy the Arts, a report on the 
art programs of. summer workshops for 
teachers, prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education. Findings of interest 
to teachers of young people and of adults. 
(American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 50c.) 

War Savings News Bulletins tor Teach- 
ers. The fourth issue includes important 
articles such as “Teachers of Communica- 
tions Arts Coordinate Plans tor War,” by 
Dr. Lennox Grey of Teachers College, use- 
ful items on war financing, and a report 
on last year’s Schools-at-War scrapbooks. 
Three classroom posters accompany the 






bulletin. Obtainable trom your State War 
Finance Committee. 

Teachers whose students are mterested 
in. ve aeronautics may be interested 


in having the following aviation materials: 
Kit containing pictures of historic planes, 
airline map, 52. page illustrated manual, 
etc., 25c postpaid from United Air Lines, 
School and College Service, Dept. S-3, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago 3, IIl.; also large color 
won of Vega Ventura plane, 10c postpaid 
rom Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. Dept. 9-708. 
Burbank, Calif. 
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Announces 


A Series of Wall Charts of 


DRAWING INK METHODS 
FREE 


To help you show your pupils 
how easy it is to draw with 
this new type of India Black 
and colored drawing ink. 
The charts help you dem 
onstrate the following meth- 
ods: Practice Strokes with Ink 
and Pen or Brush, Outline 
Drawing, Various Types of 
Shading, Stipple, Scratch 
board, Spatter, Cross Hatch, 
Cartoon, Drawing from Pho 
tographs, and many others 











The illustrations were created for you by 
such artists and art teachers as 
RUTH VAN SICKLE FORD 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
NICK NICHOLS ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
DON DEFANO ANN ORNDORFF 
M. VAUGHN MILLBOURN 


it you are an instructor now using Justrite ink in your 
classroom work, write us on your schoo! letterhead the 


cC.0.D. charges). 
WRITE DEPT A.X. 

362 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 
ns poendagecigc in Americe 
LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 











Please make my DEFINITE ORDER: 








—_—copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Ed-—_65« 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Ed. 50c 
copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Ed. 50« 
———copies WORLD WEEK A0c 








copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC________30« 





Mail TODAY 
and your 
students 

won't miss 

a single issue. 























CLIP AND . PASTE Qa eaAcK OF A 


Name MAIL TO: 

School SCHOLASTIC 

Add P.O. Zone No.— MAGAZINES 

$44 ” 220 East 42d Street 
Cty — State—________ TE 9-13-43 New York 17 N Y 


PENNY POSTCARD 

























POSTWAR WORLD 


STUDY UNITS 
To Appear in WORLD WEEK will include: 
’ FIRST SEMESTER 
BACKGROUND FOR TOMORROW 


Sept. 13, 1943 World War | to World War I! 
Sept. 20, 1943 The United Notions: A Prod- 
uct of Wor 
Sept. 27, 1943 The United Nations: An In- 

strument for Peace 


THE CRUCIAL PROBLEMS 

Oct. 4, 1943 Relief and Rehabilitation 

Oct. 11, 1943 Controlling the Defeated Axis 
Powers 

Oct. 18, 1943 Restoring Democracy by Re- 
education 

Oct. 25, 1943 Nationalism and Self- 
Determination 

Nev. 1, 1943 World Trade and World 
Finance 

Nov. 8, 1943 Imperialism, Colonies, and 
Raw Materials 

Nov, 15, 1943 Race, Color, and Prejudice 

Nov. 29, 1943 Policing the World in the Age 
of Air 


PROPOSALS FOR WORLD SECURITY 
Dec. 6, 1943 Statesmen Discuss Principles 
Dec. 13, 1943° A Revised League of Nations? 
Jan. 10,1944 Regional Plans: A United 
Europe and other Continents 
Jan. 17,1944 Federal Union 
Jan. 24,1944 World Federation, Inc. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


During the second semester weekly units-in the series 
will include: 
Additional World Security Plans 
Economics of Peace 
Science and Welfare 
Education, Press, & Radio 


x * k 


Includes chapters on: 

How to teach a year-long unit on the Postwor 
World. 

Summary of contents of entire series. 

ideas and suggestions for classroom activities. 

Stories, plays and other literary methods for 
English class treatment of Postwar World, 

Suggestions for community activities. 

Bibliography of source materials. 

Directory of free and inexpensive services, 

Tests, games, and quizzes bosed on series. 
Your copy sent with your first bundle 








of classroom copies 





WORLD WEEK'S 


_ TEACHING GUIDE | 
POSTWAR WORLD 


a * is yours with our compliments 


This practical 32-page Teaching Guide is part of our special 


contribution to the study of America’s and the world’s greatest prob- 
lem of this or any other year. 


It’s a practical classroom tool designed by our editors with the 
assistance of Dr. Clarence R. Athearn, experienced classroom teacher 
and curriculum expert, formerly of Boston University, American 
University .and Teachers College. 


You'll want to use this guide to help you to build weekly 
lessons around the weekly study units on the Postwar World. These 
units are designed so that social studies teachers can use them as a 
basis for a year long program to study the shape of things to come 
— the most vital topic they can present to their classes. 


In this issue you'll find the first of the 32 weekly units on the 
Postwar World. A complete list of topics for this semester appears in 
the column to the left. With a copy of the magazine containing these 
units in the hands of every student and the Teaching Guide, which is 
provided with each classroom order, you'll be able to build a complete 
planned teaching program for your classes. 


USE THE HANDY ORDER COUPON ON PAGE 3-T 
OR THE ORDER CARD BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 
To Make Certain You Don’t Miss A Single Issue. 


WORLD WEEK 


THE NEWS MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH ¢ 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 
Duck Egg Vitamin 


N 1936, two scientists in Holland or- 
| dered 550 pounds of dried yolk of 
Chinese duck eggs. From this, they 
managed to extract 1.1 milligrams of 
the world’s ‘most powerful vitamin— 
biotin, a vitamin of the B family. 

Biotin is the Superman of vitamins. 
Without it, plants, animals, and human 
beings would not grow. It is very rare 
and costly. There is only about one- 
tenth of an ounce of pure biotin on 
earth. However, it is present in most 
parts of plants and animals, and is very 
abundant in egg yolk. 

It is difficult to “squeeze” biotin 
out of plants and animals, so as to ob- 
tain the pure biotin. But scientists have 
now discovered how to make biotin—to 
produce it in the laboratory. 

The fascinating story of biotin be- 
gan with the two Dutch scientists and 
their duck-egg experiment. They found 
that their tiny bit of biotin caused mi- 
croscopic plants to grow, even when it 
was diluted 500 billion times! 

Next, it was found that biotin also 
caused the growth of microscopic ani- 
mals, bacteria, and so on up to human 
beings. Without biotin, there would be 
no life on earth. 


BIOTIN AND CANCER 


Not enly does biotin stimulate nor- 
mal growth. Under certain conditions, 
it also stimulates abnormal growth, such 
as the growth of cancer cells. 

Fortunately, nature has provided an- 
other substance called avidin, which 
slows down the tremendous vitality of 
biotin. Avidin is also present in egg 
yolk. 

Scientists are now experimenting to 
find out if doses of avidin will check 
the biotin in cancer cells, and thus cause 
the harmful cells to die. Or perhaps 
cancer can be stopped by keeping biotin 
out of the sick person’s body. 

Biotin, the duck-egg vitamin, may 
even go to war, to fight against the dis- 
ease of malaria. This disease is com- 
mon in Italy and other war areas. Many 
of our soldiers have been attacked by 
malaria. 

It has been found that a lack of bio- 
tin is one of the causes of malaria. 
Therefore, biotin may be given to the 
soldiers, to help neal off malaria. 


Back the Attack! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 





“Hard Work 










Never Hurt Anybody” 


BOY waving at the trains 
A passing in and out of his 
world—enchanted by the mystery of 
their engines and machinery—that 
avas Harry J. Winne. 

He just had to know what made 
their wheels go round, and he was 
about knee-high to a brakeman when 
he started to learn. He’d hurry home 
from school to run the steam engine 
in his father’s laundry. Soon he 
tore a small magneto apart and from 
it built an electric motor. 





He knew he was going into the elec- 
trical business somehow; he thought 
maybe he’d become a lineman for an 
electric power company. So he and a 
blacksmith made metal climbers, and 
he learned to climb the telephone 
poles outside the grocery store w here 
he was clerking. 

But the teachers in the upstate 
New York town urged him to go to 
Syracuse University to study engi- 
neering. So Harry Winne started 
working harder. Summers he worked 
in a creamery; at other times he 
delivered the college newspaper and 
was Sunday watchman at Wool- 
worth’s. Studying as hard as he 
worked, he was graduated at the 
head of his engineering class in 1910. 


At once he joined General Electric 
as a student engineer in the testing 
department, Schenectady. There he 
could watch some of the biggest 
wheels in the world go round, and in 
two years he was made assistant 
general night foreman. 

‘There are things higher up for 
you, Harry,” his boss said before long. 
“You've got everything you can get 
here. You're destined for higher 
things.” 

And up Harry Winne went— 
through various engineering depart- 
ments, to head of the steel mill 
section in G.E.’s industrial engineer- 
ing department, to manager of sales 
of the combined mining and steel 
mill section—and then finally, a 
couple of years ago, to vice president 
in charge of design engineering! 

Harry Winne’d tell you he got up 
there by hard 
work and luck. 
Today he’s 
working harder 
than ever — at 
G.E.  supervis- 
ing the design of 
electric equip- 
ment for the 
Army and Navy, at home in a big 
Victory garden beside his made-over 
farm house on a dirt road outside 
Schenectady. 

But then—“hard work never hurt 
anybody!”’ General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 

x * * 

Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: The “‘Hour of Charm” Sunday, 10 
p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” 
news, ev every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 





The best investment in the world is in this country’s future— BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 












SIKORSKY’S LATEST MODEL HELICOPTER LANDING IN 


PARKING LOT PONTOONS MAKE 


1T AMPHIBIOUS 


Many Uses for Helicopters 


ARMY ADOPTS 
HELICOPTER 


HELICOPTER IN 
MASS PRODUCTION 


The helicopter has leaped to 
a place of importance in the 
headlines. Its war and _post- 
war uses | make its accept 
ance one of the greatest air 
stories of 1943. 

Four centuries ago, Leonardo 
da Vinci sketched designs of 
rotary-wing aircraft, but it is 
only in the last forty years that 
men have really tried to perfect 
a plane that could fly backward 
and sideways as well as for 
ward, hover in one spot, take off 
and land vertically. To date, the 
helicopter designed and built by 
Igor Sikorsky is the most widely 
known rotary-wing aircraft. 

The — of the helicop 
ter is a simple one. In any air- 
craft, lift is obtained by air 
passing over a wing surface. In 
a fixed-wing airplane, this move- 
ment of air over the wing is 
achieved by moving the wing 
forward through the air by 
means of a propeller which 
pulls the plane. 

The ikon has no stand- 
ard propeller to provide it with 
initial forward movement. In- 
stead of traveling forward to 
create the movement of air over 
its surface, the helicopter’s wing 
rotates. When the speed of the 





rotary wing is sufficient to cre- 
ate lift, the helicopter takes off 
straight up into the air 

The problem which baflled 
designers was torque, the tend- 
ency of the helicopter fuselage 
to turn faster anc faster in the 
opposite direction from that of 
the rotor blades. Sikorsky solved 
this by placing a small rotor at 
the rear of the plane which re- 
volved in a direction opposite 
to that of the main rotor. Since 
then, the craft has gone through 
18 complete stages. The con- 
trols are simple, and the direc- 
tion of flight is controlled by 
“phase-pitch” change of the 
main rotor blades. To move to 
the right, the pitch of the 
blades moving through the left 
quarter of the circle of revolu- 
tion is increased. This creates a 
greater thrust against the air on 
the left side of the rotor and 
pushes the helicopter to the 
right. 

Submarine spotting is the 
helicopter’s first really impor 
tant use in this war 

Practical use could be iade 
of the helicopter in Coast 
Guard and resc e work at sea 
It could hover over a life-raft 
and hand down food and sup- 
plies to the survivors, and, if 
need be, let down a rope ladder 

The helicopter demands little 
space for a landing field—just 
room enough for its rotor 








ADTIC Helps Flyers 
In Every Climate 


Men who enter the U. S. 
Army Air Force must be pre- 
ared to fight a global war. To 
Felp them do it a unique or- 
ganization, the Arctic, Desert 
and Tropic Information Center 
(ADTIC) has been established 
at Eglin Field, Florida 

What should you do it you 
treeze your feet in Alaska? How 
should you get desert sand out 
of your airplane’s engine or 
your eyes? What does the well- 
dressed jungle flyer wear? 

ADTIC has the answer. Lead- 
ing scientists, geographers, ex- 
plorers and pilots who are au- 
thorities in their field form the 
nucleus of the organization. 
They are assisted by informa- 
tion collectors and _ reporters 
who gather their data from 
hundreds of sources. 

This information is shaped 
into form by a staff of writers 
who prepare it for the diges- 
tion of the Air Force personnel. 
The information is printed in 
technical or training manuals, 
bulletins and orders, on is pre- 
sented in special] study classes 

Fighting a war on_ global 
scale is a dual battle. Not only 
must we fight the enemy, but 
we must conquer the obstacles 
of climate, disease, and a host 
of other hazards peculiar to var- 
ious sections of the world 


Faster Than Sound 

Lieut. Colonel Cass Hough, 
of the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
has been awarded the Distin- 
guished ‘Flying Cross fo his 
service to the Air Corps in put- 
ting planes through extreme 
diving tests. In a P-38 and 
again in a P-47, he dove at a 
speed of 780 miles per hour, 
which amounts to 1,444 feet a 
second This is fdster’ than 
sound travels 


Airline Jobs 


Want to know about air 
line jobs now and after the 
war? The editor of AIR 
WEEK has asked the per- 
sonnel directors of all ma- 
jor airlines what’s ahead on 
the job front. Read about 
it in an early issue of AIR 
WEEK 




















By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


The Air Lines War Training 
Institute offers a bit of appetiz- 
ing advice in its pocket-size 
manual called Survival. Says 
the Institute. “A forced 
landing is a challenge to your 
survival. If you're not too 
choosy, you can nibble away on 
bugs. Some of them taste like 
nuts. The white grubs that in- 
habit rotten logs are considered 
quite a treat by old-timers.” 


* * « 


Fred Graham, of the Vv. Y. 
Times, reporting from Lon- 
don, informs us that of all 
the damaged planes that re- 
turn from raids over the con- 
tinent of Europe, 95% of 
them go back to battle. Sal- 
vage work is so thorough that 
“nothing but the roar of the 
engine is wasted.” 

* * * 


Did you know that a left- 
handed man has less chance of 
becoming a pilot than a right- 
hander? 


* * *~ 


Coastal Tank Lines of 
York, Pa. has filed application 
with the CAB for an aerial 
tanker service which would 
earry liquids of any kind to 
all points in the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico, and Alaska. 


*« « * 


And Peter Willis, the man 
behind the American Airlines 
“Air Map,” brings up the fact 
that we are all just sub-oceanic 
creatures walking around on the 
floor of an ocean—the air ocean. 

cm ne = 


An interesting fact was 
brought out by Devon Francis 
of PAA the other day when 
he said that a person flying 
to Washington, D. C., from 
New York would make better 
time in a so-called “slow-mov- 
ing” 85-mile-an-hour helicop- 
ter than in a plane with cruis- 
ing speed of some 150-miles 
per hour. The difference lies 
in airport-to-airport or ftbvof- 
top-to-rooftop service. 






















HOLLAND EARTH FOR A 
HOMESICK DUTCHMAN 





How a Vega Ventura Bomber Brought 
Home Dirt from the Land it Raided! 


A handful of Holland earth, scraped from the bomb- 
bay doors of a returned Ventura medium bomber— 
back victorious from a smashing raid on Axis-held 


1. VEGA VENTURA medium bombers were chosen Europe—tells an exciting, true story of the depend- 
ing for a smashing role in the big daylight raid on the ability of one fighting American warplane. 

tiz- Philips Wireless Works in Eindhoven, Holland. Last to 
go over the target, their job was to drop incendiaries 
cad from roof-top heights on factory buildings already 
our damaged by high-explosive bombs dropped by other 
too aircraft earlier in the raid. 




























2. AT TREE TOP LEVEL they swept in—lower even 
than the “flak towers” built to protect this vital Nazi 
supply center. The defensive gunfire was heavy, and 
many a crewman saw the interior of his Ventura clearly 
lighted by licking tongues of flame from burning build- 
ings or by exploding shells. 
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3. LEAPING LIKE A PORPOISE, one t2a™™ 
stout-hearted Ventura was caught in almost “- 
man point-blank cross-fire—but made its run and \ ie: 
lines effectively dropped its bombs. Then with a . 
fact staggering crash the open bomb-bay doors 
aie scraped the ground! 4. A BREATHTAKING MOMENT-Then 
the with a surge of its two powerful engines, GET YOUR OWN COLOR EE 
the Ventura fought its way up into the air OF THE NEW hia bps: 

‘ ° : Bo d girls who act quickly may 
wie cen again, away from danger, and across the secure a full color print of ieee 
ncis channel to its home base in England. Ventura by sending 10c in coin (to 
hen are 

. * = , e ircra 
ying , 5. CAKED IN THE CHINKS of its battered Burbank, California. Only a limited : 
er bomb-bay doors was a present for a home- mumber of prints ane SE 3 
otter ° P 
ani sick Hollander. It was Dutch soil — scooped 
cop- from the Netherlands and brought back by the OG) Ca 
ruis- Vega Ventura—an American bomber tough win 
niles enough to take a direct hit, bounce off the perwrshes 
lies : A Subsidiary of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

ground, and still fly its crew home safely. Burbank, California 
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NEWS 


PLACES IN THE 


* 
Kurile Islands 
| SAW my tracers going into the Jap 
fighter plane’s engine. He sort of 
shimmied. As the clouds broke for a 
second, I saw him falling all in flames 
toward the sea. That ae one less Jap 
over Paramushiro.” 

Sgt. David Carter, turret gunner of a 
B-24 Liberator bomber, had just flown 
1,940 miles without fighter escort to 
strike at sina. em Japan’s strongest 
northern naval base. 

The Paramushiro raids turn the tables 
on the Japanese in the North Pacific. 
This area is dotted with three chains 
of rugged, bleak, foggy little islands 
that stretch from Japan to Alaska: the 
Japanese Kuriles, the Russian Koman- 
dorskies, and the American Aleutians. 
These islands are stepping stones be- 
tween two continents. 

Just as the Aleutians protect our 
northern flank, so the‘Kurile Islands, 
which stretch northeastward from Japan 
for 700 miles, guard the northern ap- 
proaches to Japan’s homeland. Para- 
mushiro is Japan’s northern bastion. 

In the spring of 1942, it was the Japs 
who moved into our Aleutians and tried 
to knock out Dutch Harbor. Now in the 
fall of 1943, it is we who have recap- 
tured all the Aleutians and are raiding 
Paramushiro. Perhaps we will try to 
seize Paramushiro, just as the Japs got 
a foothold in the Aleutians. The Japa- 
nese naval base is 938 miles from our 
air base at Kiska, which is large enough 
to accommodate heavy bombers. 

With a base at Paramushiro, which 
is 1,280 miles from Tokyo, we could 
bomb central and southern Japan, 
where Japanese industries are concen- 
trated. 

From Paramushiro we could threaten 
Hokkaido, Japan’s northernmost island, 
which produces 90 per cent of Japan’s 
butter and cheese, all the horses for her 
cavalry, and coal and fish oil. 

We could also threaten the fish-can- 
ning center of Karafuto, where the Japs 
have advance bases facing Siberia. 
Karafuto is the southern half of Sak- 
halin. In 1875 Russia gave up the 
Kuriles to Japan in exchange for all of 
Sakhalin. Japan got back southern Sak- 















halin after the Russo-Japanese war of 
1905. 

The Kuriles would be hard to crack. 
A bomber flying over them would be 
smothered in fog. Fog lasts from May 
to October, and is broken only by the 
lashing winter “williwaws” that  sur- 
round the islands with a sea of ice. The 
Kuriles and Aleutians are the world’s 
weather kitchen, brewing the storms 
that later sweep our continent. Yet the 
Kuriles are in the same latitudes as 
England. 

Between fog banks, a pilot would see 
pillars of smoke spiraling from the 
craters of the Kuriles’ 15 active vol- 
canoes. Kurile means “The Smokers,” 
from the Russian Kurit—“to smoke.” 

A marine approaching the isles in a 
landing barge would find his boat en- 
tangled in mats of kelp with leaves 50 
feet long. “Across the water I could see 
great coils of seaweed rising from the 
surface like some strange sea monster,” 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh wrote about 
the Lindbergh’s forced landing in the 
Kuriles in 1931. 

If he got ashore, the marine would 
face steep cliffs, then bamboo grass that 
tears clothes to shreds, and finally for- 
ests so thick that the natives have to 
follow bear tracks to find their way out. 
Because of the warm fog, plants thrive 
—from rare spotted bamboo to straw- 
berries. The Kuriles could supply all of 
Japan with wood. 





Since the best month in the Kuriles 
is June, the attacking soldier would 
have to cope with a fifth column—mos- 
quitoes. These are like the Alaskan 
variety, so big that soldiers claim they 
pumped gallons of gasoline in one be- 
fore they realized it wasn’t a bomber! 

Soldiers would not find vegetables 
on the Kuriles, but they would find fish 
and animals plentiful. The streams are 
so packed with salmon that a boat 
would be capsized. The kelp beds at- 
tract sea otters, fish and whales. These 
in turn attract reindeer, foxes and Japs. 

The Kurile natives are the most back- 
ward people on earth. They are so old- 
fashioned they haven’t changed their 
living habits for thousands of years. 
They look like prehistoric Caucasians, 
and yet they build canoes like South 
Se. Islanders and worship the bear. 

They are the Ainus, nicknamed 
“Hairy” because you can hardly see the 
men’s faces for their black whiskers. 
They keep these out of their food by 
means of moustache-lifters. The height 
of fashion among the Ainu women is a 
large moustache tattooed on the upper 
lip! 

The Japanese in the Kuriles catch 
foxes and club sea otters. They dive for 
mussels, harvest salmon, and squeeze 
fish by hand presses to extract fish oil. 
They probably are developing an air 
base on the one flat Kurile island, 
Shimushi—only 10 miles off Kamchatka. 
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Map by H. C. 


Detje. Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


Paramushiro, Jap base in Kuriles, guards northern approaches to Japan. 
















FROZEN FEET CAN'T FIGHT! 


It's cold on the Arctic convoy routes. So cold that if a man lost his footing and fell 
into the icy waters, he would freeze gompletely in a matter of minutes. On the 
A pitching deck of a surfaced sub, feet must be kept warm, dry—they must be sure. 


* The Navy turned to Keds for special Sea Boots. Specifications: “warm”—roomy 
enough to be worn over three pairs qf wool socks and two felt insoles. They 
had to be easy to get into, and out of. “Skid-proof”—so we used our Sperry 
Top-Sider sole that grips slick surfaces like a tire tread. Finally,“thick heels” 
—5/8 inches deep with cleats for climbing conning tower ladders. 





The Navy has found surefootedness a vital factor in the defense of humanity. When 
you think of the Keds you would like to be able to buy—think of Keds Sea Boots, 
keeping feet warm and safe, on duty guarding the fighting tools of Victory— 

the Victory that will bring Keds back to you again for everyday sports, 


KEDS 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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“GOSH—ON THE FRITZ AGAIN! 
BET | CAN'T GET A NEW PEN. 
EVEN REPAIR PARTS 
ARE \SCARCEI” 


























“WHY DON'T YOU |GET HEP TO 
PARKER QUINK, JIMMY? IT HAS 

SOLV-X IN IT TO PROTECT METAL 
P AND RUBBER AND KEEP PENS CLEAN.” 
























Paintain pens rationed | 
Repair parts getting scarce... 





eben drastically by yovern- 
ment order, first-choice brands 
of fountain pens are becoming scarce. 
Repair parts, too, are war casualties! 

So give your pen real wartime pro- 
tection with brilliant, smooth-writing 
. Parker Quink, containing so/v-x. 

Solv-x ends most pen troubles by 
removing the causes. It flushes away 
the gum and sediment left by inferior 
inks. It prevents the corrosion of 
metal parts and deterioration of rub- 
ber caused by highly acid inks. 





I. Protects rubber... lengthens the 
life of sac or diaphragm. 

2. Dissolves sediment and gum left 
( eng by other inks. Cleans your pen as 
Parker Quink is ideal for steel pens, it writes. ined 


too! The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 


3. Prevents clogging of feed. 

4. Safeguards base metal parts... 
prevents corrosion. 
5. Assures quick 
starting and even 
flow. 









FOR Ve+*+—MAIL “Micro-film Black’’ 
New Parker Quink in“ Micro-film Black’’ pho- 
a perfectly. Quink comes in 7 permanent 

lors: Micro-film Black, Blue-Black, Royal 
Blue, Green, Violet, Brown, Red. 2 washable 
colors: Black, Blue. 15¢, 25¢ and up. 


Copr. 1943, The Parker Pen Company 


PARKER Guiek 


THE ONLY INK CONTAINING PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X 
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GUNDER DIN 


You may talk o” fumps and dashes 

And the two-ton muscled flashes 

Who heave the weights a block 
with neat decorum, 

But when it eomes to mile-ing, 

There’s a fellow most beguiling 

Who can run it like no human has 
before him! 

For it’s din! din! din! 

When the Gunder muscles in; 

He’s a hurricane incarnate, simply 
ripping, 

He can run like flying blazes 

With a stride that eer amazes. 

He’s a better man than Gunga, Mr. 
Kipling! 


The Gunder we're “dinning” about 
is Hagg. Full name: Gunder Hagg. Na- 
tionality: Swedish. Occupation: fire- 
man. Hobby: long-distance running. 

It’s as a runner that he’s famous. 

In Sweden, last winter,-he broke 
six world records—1500 meters, mile, 
2000 meters, 3000 meters, two miles, 
and 5000 meters. 

This summer the Amateur Athletic 
Union invited Gunder to visit the 
United States and help to raise money 
for the Army Air Force Aid Society 

Gunder hopped a freighter, and 
three weeks later he was here; a tall, 
lean, long-haired fellow with a long, 
bony face. After saying hello to the re- 
porters, he loped into the New Hamp- 
shire hills fo: some training. Two weeks 
later he emerged -ready for the races. 
He ran eight times in seven weeks and 
won every time. He broke the American 
mile and two-mile records twice. 

However, it wasn’t so much what 
he did as the way he did it that im- 
ate track experts. Form such as his 

ad rarely been seen before. He ran 
with an amazingly easy stride. Appar- 
ently he had more wind than a Fuller 
brush man. Like as not, after a race, 
he’d take off his shoes, sprint across the 
track and skip up the stairs of the grand- 
stand to say a few words over the radio. 

The Swedish gazelle is now on his 
way back to his firehouse in Sweden. 
In between fires, he hopes to attend to 
a certain friend of his, one Arne Ander- 
son who, while Gunder was away, 
broke two of his precious world re- 
cords (mile and 1500 meters). Ame 
hes never beaten Gunder. 


H. L. Masia 


Back the Attack! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 
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NEW MOVIE 


VICTORY THROUGH AIR 
wuH- POWER. (United Artists- 
Disney.) 















In 1942, Major Alexander P. -de 
Seversky’s book, Victory Through Air 
Power stirred up the dust of contro- 
versy by setting forth the theory that 
the Axis could be bombed out of the 
war. Since then the intense precision 
bombing of Germany’s industrial cen- 
ters has gone far to prove that such 
destruction from the air can strangle 
her war production and make her an 
easier victim to a well-planned assault. 

Even more startling, perhaps, is 
Major de Seversky’s theory that Japan 
can be bombed into submission by 
Alaska-based planes. Time alone will 
tell whether he is right. 

Whether Major de Seversky’s conclu- 
sions are correct has yet to be proved 
to everyone’s satisfaction. In the minds 
of the majority, land power (the in- 
fantry) comes first, sea power second, 
and air power third. However, the im- 
portant thing about the Walt Disney 
production of Victory Through Air 
Power is that it is a new method of 
education. With never a dull or con- 
fused moment, it presents the substance 
of an important and difficult book to 
you. Whatever your opinion about de 
Seversky’s theories of air power, the 
film will help you to understand more 
of the past and future of aviation. 


Movie Check List 


Mi41"Tops, Don’t Miss: Action in 
the North Atlantic. Stage Door Can- 
teen. This Is the Army. For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. 

i Worthwhile: Dixie. Mr. Lucky. 
My Friend Flicka. Spitfire. The Con- 
stant Nymph. Victory Through Air 
Power. Mission to Moscow. Human 
Comedy. 

So-So: Above Suspicion. Best Foot 
Forward. Coney Island. Hers to Hold. 
We've Never Been Licked. Let’s Face 
It. Heaven Can Wait. 


A noted movie-maker, who has been in 
the Army for more than a year and a half, 
still is a sergeant. A 2nd Lieutenant met 
him last week, and asked why he hasn’t 
been able to rise above a Sergeantcy. “Wh 
don’t you go to Officers’ Training School, 
and get your gold bar?” the Lieutenant 
asked him . “Did you ever hear of 
Sergeant York?” said the Sergeant .. . 
“Sure. Of course,” replied the 2nd Lieu- 
tenant .. . “Sir,” challenged the Sergeant, 
“name me a 2nd Lieutenant who-was a 


hero of the last war?” 
—Leonard Lyons 
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, So ’'m eating the right foods now! 


We are what we eat! There in five words you know why 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 
It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy . . . rich 
in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a 
good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 
Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 


Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded Wheat—the Original. The 
picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 


Delicious — 
Peaches and 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat a 























WILLIAM PENN 


"We must give the liberty we ask.” 





DMIRAL Sir William Penn, 
sturdy English sea-fighter, 
was greatly annoyed when his 
son, William, joined the “Friends 
of Truth,” or Quakers, who re- 
fused toserve as soldiers and op- 
posed all forms of religious cere- 
_ mony. Believing that any man 
was just as good as any other 
man, the Quakers also refused 
to take off their hats in the pres- 
ence of nobility or the king. They 
were considered “mischievous 
and dangerous” and were 
among the most severely perse- 
cuted people in England. 

In spite of the opposition of 
his father and the authorities, 
young William Penn, as a stu- 
dent at Oxford, held to his be- 
liefs. He became a favorite of 
King Charles Il, who admired his 
courage and smiled good-na- 
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2 WHILE WALKING ONE DAY IN THE PALACE | By nS 
GARDEN, PENN MET KING CHARLESIT. PENN } Fie gind”S FATHER DIED Pewy pg 
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PENN PROMISED THE SETTLERS 

AT “YOU SHALL BE GOVERNED BY 
LAWS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, " 
AND HI$ "FRAME OF GOVERN- 
MENT” /$ STILL REGARDED AS 
A MODEL CONSTITUTION. 
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TEXT BY LATHAM 


















ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


MWS ON RELIGION? 


we MUST BE TRUE TOQUR 
PRINCIPLES, WE WOULD 

AS HAVE NONE SUFFER Fog 

HIS FAITH, WE MUST 


























“@ PENN WAS DETERMINED TO OCCUPY NO 
LAND WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF THE INDIANS. UNDER A GREAT ELM ON 
THE BANKS OF THE DELAWARE, PEWN SIGNED AN AGREEMENT WITH THE 
INDIANS IN 1682 THAT WAS FAITHFULLY KEPT BY BOTH PARTIES FOR OVER 60 YEARS. 





















$ WHILE IN ENGLAND IN 1693, PENN PROPOSED THAT 

EUROPE'S RULERS FORM A “DYET, PARLIAMENT, OR STATE 
OF EUROPE” TO KEEP THE PEACE, HIS PROJECT WAS ONE 
OF THE FIRST TO LOOK FORWARD TO AN INTERNATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION TO. STOP WARS. 
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Between Two Wars 


(Concluded from page 11) 


In 1925, at Locarno, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany 
and Belgium agreed to guarantee Ger- 
many’s frontiers with France and Bel- 
gium. Also, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, Poland and Czecho. 
slovakia agreed ‘o arbitrate any dis- 
putes that might arise among them. 

In 1928, at Paris, the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact was signed by 62 nations. 
They agreed to abandon war as an in- 
strument of national policy. 

All these moves toward international 
cooperation were checked by the great 
depression which followed upon the 
Wall Street panic of 1929. Every nation 
tried to solve its economic problems by 
itself, This meant protecting home in- 
dustry, devaluating currency, and erect- 
ing high tariff walls 


Tide of Aggression Rises 


In the meantime, Japan, Germany and 
Italy were busy developing a foreign 
policy of military aggression. In 1931, 
the Japanese seized Manchuria from 
China, violating Japan’s treaty obliga- 
tions. In 1935, Italy invaded Ethiopia. 
In 1937, Japan launched its undeclared 
war on China, in violation of the Nine 
Power Pact. 

In Germany, Hitler posed as the com- 
ing savior of the country. He secured 
the financial and political support of 
Germany’s leading industrialists, the 
Army officers, the old monarchists, and 
the Junkers. These groups were anxious 
to regain the power they had lost when 
Germany became a republic. 

In the five years after 1934, Hitler 
rebuilt the German army and navy, 
marched troops into the demilitarfzed 
Rhineland zone, united with Mussolini 
in the Rome-Berlin Axis, annexed Aus- 
tria; and grabbed Czechoslovakia. On 
September 1, 1939, Hitler's panzer di- 
visions burst into Poland. World War 
Il was on. 

When Hitler knocked France out of 
the war in 1940 and halted on the 
shores of the English Channel, the real 
meaning of “total” war was brought 
home to the American people. Hitler 
and Mussolini had proclaimed undying 
warfare against the “stinking corpse” of 
democracy. Japan joined this alliance in 
1940. 


Why We Are Fighting 


It became plain that this was a fight 
between a slave world and a free world. 
It was a war against the doctrine that 
one race or class is superior and that 
all other races and pest must be 
slaves. The American people made a 
decision. In Oétobe:, 1940, Congress 
revised our Neutrality Law, pe in 


Act. We pledged unlimited aid to the 
nations resisting aggression. 

On December 7, 1941, “a day that 
will live in infamy,” the ‘eee mbs 
that demolished Pearl Harbor also 
blasted us out of our isolationism. 

Basically, we are not fighting be- 
cause we love Englard, because of free- 
dom of the seas, or even because we 
were attacked by a treacherous foe. We 
are fighting because our democratic way 
of life cannot exist in a world dominated 
by dictators. 

















= WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE TO 


WORLD WEEK 
YOU GET REAL EXTRA VALUE! 















AT THE SAME PRICE 
YOU PAY FOR OTHER | 
g CLASSROOM MAGAZINES! 




























































March, 1941, passed the Lend-Lease 





The service flag of the Bell Sys- 
tem had 46,200 stars on May 1. 
It has a lot more now. Telephone 
men and women are serving with 
the Armed Forces everywhere. 


Your father, brothers, sisters 
may be in the service, too. If 80, 
you know how much they count 
on us back home to help in every 
way to get this war won. 


One way you can help is to use 
the telephone carefully. Be sure 
you have the right number. Use 









“Information” only for numbers 
not in the directory. Answer your 
telephone promptly. Doing these 
things will help keep the lines 
free for important war calls . . . 
at a time when new telephones 
and new lines cannot be built. 






Remember, it takes team-work 
to win a war — especially a big 
one like this. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 


Service to the Nation in Peace and War 



















“Argus C Zand My .45 
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AVIATION KIT 


New Kit for Teachers and 
' — Students in Junior and 
Senior High Schools 


Kit contains 12 large pictures of historic 
planes; Mainliner color print, 17” x 22” 
large map of U.S.A. and Mexico with air- 
lines labeled; “The Airplane in Post-war 
Transportation”; 52-page illustrated Avia- 
tion Manual; directory of free and inexpen- 
sive materials; how to form and conduct ap 
aviation club 


Also—40 stx-page illustratea folders 
to acquaint students with parts of a 
Mainliner 


Complete it, postpaid, 25c. 
United Air Lines, School & College Service, 
Dept. S-3. Palmer House. Chicago 3. 
Dlinois. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
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1. NEEDED: MANPOWER 


Underscore the correct phrase or ex- 
pression: 

1. According to Army and Na 
plans, by 1944 our armed forces wil 





number: (a) over 11,000,000; (b) at 
least 25,000,000; (c) close’ to 
8,000,000. 


2. The WMC has ordered that a man 
can be deferred only because of: ‘a) 
his dependents; (b) the essentia) work 
he is doing; (c) his lack of previous 
military training. 

8. Current figures show that: (a) we 
need more farm workers; (b) the num 
ber of farm workers has increased since 
June, 1942; (c) present number of 
workers is adequate for fal] harvest. 

4 To seattle enough manpower for 
war production, it will be necessary to: 
(a) defer from armed service all men 
in industry; (b) raise wages 20 per 
cent; (c) get more women into war 
work. 

5. Labor opposes a nationa) service 
law on the ground that it would: (a) 
promote unfair competition; (b) torce 
men to work for the profit of private 
employers; (c) not distinguish between 
skilled and unskilled labor. 


ll. HOW WE GOVERN 
LIBERATED PEOPLES 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F. 

1 AMG represents al) the United 
Nations. 

2. AMG’s first official acts in Sicily 
were to dissolve the Fascist party and 
to abolish’ laws discriminating against 
people because of their race, Golor. or 
creed. 

8. In Sicily the work of AMG has 
been assisted by the Catholic clergy 

4. So far, AMG has been able to do 
little or nothing about the serious food 
shortages in Cicily 

5. AMG plans to cooperate with 
governments-in-exile in countries where 
they exist. 


iil. BETWEEN TWO WARS 


Underscore the correct phrase or ex- 
pression: 

1. World trends in the period 1919- 
19389 may be best described as: (a) a 
movement toward international coopera- 
tion; (b) a long armistice; (c) a period 
of disarmament. 

2. Germany’s boundaries were guar- 
anteed by five European nations in the 
(a) Locarno agreement; (b) Kellogg- 
Briand Pact; (c) Treaty of Versailles. 
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8. The naval limitations pact came 
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to an end in 1935 when: (a) the 
United States withdrew; (b) Italy with- 
drew; (c) Japan withdrew 

4. The Washington Conference 
placed limitations upon: (a) land arma- 
ments; (b) battleships; (c) submarines. 


IV. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


Place the numbers in the correct 
parentheses. 


1. Donald M. ( ) French “col- 
Nelson laborationist.” 
( ) China’s For. 
2. Gen. Dwight D. ign Minister. 
Eisenhower ( ) ig a 
8. Gen. Sir Harold tion Board. 
Alexander ( ) Allied com. 
mander in 
Southeast Asia 
4. Pierre Laval ( ) Active head 
of AMG. 
5. Lord Rennell ot ( ) Director of 
Rodd Selective Serv- 
ice Adminis- 
6. T. Vv tration. 
= ( ) Military gov- 
of 
7. Maj. Gen. Lewis Sicily. 
B. Hershey ( ) Allied Com. 
mander in 
8. Lord Loufs Chief in the 
Mountbatten Mediterranean. 


V. KURILE ISLANDS 


Fill in the dash with the appropriate 
words or phrase. 
1. The Kurile islands are owned by 





2. is Japan’s strong: 
est northern naval base. 

8. With a foothold in the Kuriles, 
U. S. could bomb 

4. The Kuriles used to belong to 











Vi. HARSH VICTORS OF PAST WARS 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F. 

1. International law was unknown 
before the 17th century. 

2. Napoleon was usually lenient to 
his conquered enemies 

8. Seizure of land and indemnities 
were usually the price of defeat up to 
the 20th century. 

4. In the Paris Peace Conterence of 
1918-1920, it was decided to partition 
the spoils among the victors. 

5. AMG represents a new and more 
benevolent be of victors toward van- 
quished péoples. 





STAMPS 
PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — 





profusely illustrated — Includes Stamp "Eocpelopedia — 
Empire Stamp Company — Dept. SB, Toronte Canada 
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Okay, Al 


The radio announcer for Rabe Ruth’s 
Saturday morning “Baseball Clinic” this 
summer was amiable. Ben Grauer, but 
Grauer was a little piqued because Babe 
never addressed him by his name during 
the program. It was always “Kid” or 
“Charlie,” the two names which em- 
brace the entire human race as far as 
the Babe is concerned. 

Just before air time one Saturday 
Grauer took Babe to one side and asked 
him: “Look, why don’t you call me Ben 
on today’s show? You know, sorta make 
the kids who are listening feel we're 
pals.” 

“Sure, Ben, be glad to,” Babe told 
him. 

' The program went off without a hitch, 
and the Babe never once addressed 
Ben as Charlie or Kid. Instead he called 
him Al! 


Pep Talk 


Coach to player: “And remember that 
football develops individuality, initia- 
tive, and leadership—now get in there 
and do exactly as I tell you!” 


Where, Oh, Where? 


Colonel: “Why on earth are you men 
ree. trees and crawling through 
the bushes?” 

Private: “Well, sir, we camouflaged 
the guns before lunch and now we can't 
find them.” 


Uppity 

The head of a government depart- 
ment passed around a memorandum of 
instructions. An underling added an 
anonymous postscript pointing out that 
the sentence ended with a preposition. 

Irate, the writer of the original memo 
promptly circulated another, complain- 
ing that the postscript was “offensive 
impertinence, up with which I will not 


put.” 
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—Tony Barlow in Collier’s 
“We'd better retreat, men. Pop just 
walked into our booby trap.” 


Think he funny title for this picture 







































For the Funniest Title for this Picture 
















(10 words or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. All entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 





IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept.65, Long Island 
City, N. Y. All — to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight October 31, 1943. Watch 
this paper — more pictures — more 
prizes coming. 









K0tZ 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. 





















at I Air Week 


N 
Air Week is a two-page unit each ® 
page uni sinh 






week presenting the stirring picture of i\) 
aviation in action. It is edited by \\ al Aviatio® 
Norman V. Carlisle, well-known AB C's 3 





writer and editor of aviation and vo- 
cational books and educational di- 
rector of the Aviation Research 
Associates. 
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“Flagship of the C-D , Lockheed 
Master Line” | “HUDSON” 


78—Hawker “Hur- 

ricane”, 30”.... 
79—Vought-Sik. “Cor- 

sair”, 30 3/16" 
80—Curtiss “Hell- 

diver", 25y,".. 3-90 
81—P-47 “Thunder- 

botr, 30%”... 4.00 
83—F4F “Wild- 


84—JU-87 “’Stuka”, 

30 3/16” 
85—P-38 “Light- 

ning”, 38%"... 
87—Brewster ‘Buf- 

falo”, 26y,”... 3-00 
89—Doug. “Daunt- 

less”, 30%"... 3-50 
91—North Am. 

“Mustang” ,P-51 

27 3/16" 3.00 





90 % of 
Today's Pilots 





Started as 








Modelbuilders 
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